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A SPANISH CHASUBLE OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 
BY CHARLES A. W. VOGELER 


N 1916 the City Art Museum of Saint Louis acquired by purchase 

a chasuble of cloth of gold with orphreys of polychrome em- 

broidery (Plate). The fabric is a yellow silk brocade, the 
ground of which is composed of floss silk shot with fine threads of 
gold, contrasted with a pomegranate pattern in gold (bouclé tech- 
nique), outlined with fine lines of red, the color of the foundation. 
The gold is plated on silver.’ 

Only a fragment of the design is to be seen on the chasuble, an 
important part being a broad winding band, shown on the cope, ac- 
quired at the same time by the Museum, which contains the remain- 
der of the design, the cope and chasuble belonging to the same set of 
vestments. 

Frrera * has published fifteenth and sixteenth century fragments 
of an analogous weave. The Hispanic Society of America possesses 
a cope with a somewhat similar pattern. 

The looms of Spain produced in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury pomegranate patterns analogous to our example, some of which 
cannot be distinguished from examples of Italian workmanship. 
Italian as well as Northern craftsmen were attracted to Spain in the 
fifteenth century. Italian as well as Northern textiles were im- 
ported.* But owing to the fact that in Italy the Renaissance was 
practically freed from medieval influence by the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, when the renaissance of Spain was in its infancy, 
one would expect in general to find Italian fabrics of the pomegra- 
nate pattern purer in the new classic design than Spanish examples of 


the same period. 
I believe this to be demonstrated by Spanish paintings of the 


1 Confirmed by a chemical analysis made by Professor L. McMasters. 
2 Catalogue d’Etoffes—Bruxelles, Nos. 226B, 226C, 233. 
3 Toledo Cathedral vestments presented to the Cardinal Mendoza by the Emperor 


Frederic, 1489. 
Copyright, 1919, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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second half of the fifteenth century. They offer numerous examples 
of the pomegranate pattern, in representations of contemporary cos- 
tumes, especially ecclesiastical and court costumes, and as a diaper 
decoration for walls and other backgrounds. When we compare 
these with contemporary examples of Italian painting, the lead which 
Italy took in the Renaissance is apparent. 

It is natural that, while the painters of the fifteenth century took 
liberties with pomegranate textile designs in reproducing them, sim- 
plifying, curtailing and altering the pattern to suit the canons of the 
painter’s art, sculptors also represented textiles with pronounced 
modifications of treatment. This is demonstrated in the sculptured 
reproduction in marble of a cope worn by the recumbent figure of 
Don Gutierre de la Cueva, Bishop of Palencia, on a tomb from the 
ruined monastery of San Fernando in Cuellar in the Province of 
Segovia, now in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 
The sculptor has not clung to the limitations of textile design, but 
represented leaves and other details with a rich relief. A naturalistic, 
foliated pattern is shown, analogous to the design of the Saint Louis 
cope and of further significance here because the Bishop, Don 
Gutierre de la Cueva, was a brother of Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, first Duque de Albuquerque, whose arms, impaling the arms 
of his first wife, Dofia Mencia de Mendoza, are embroidered on the 
front of our chasuble. The Bishop, Don Gutierre de la Cueva, died 
about 1490. The tomb is of Late Gothic architecture. That is to 
say, Gothic features predominate, but they are associated with Renais- 
sance features, offering a valuable index to the character of Spanish 
architecture of about 1500, and to a determination of the period of 
our chasuble. 

The most productive period for the manufacture of cloths of 
gold at Toledo, where some of the richest were woven,’ was approxi- 
mately from 1480 until 1520.2, The orphreys on our chasuble are 
of this period, as will presently be demonstrated. 

The chasuble has been cut. The scapular shape is modern. 
Chasubles were not open at the side like ours, in the Middle Ages. 
They were shaped like a bell with a hole in the top for the head. The 
shape in the year 1510 may be judged from a painting in the Cathe- 
dral of Valencia by the younger Rodrigo, representing St. Rieul 
celebrating Mass. The sides of the chasuble worn by the priest in 


1 Toledo Ordinances of 1494. 
2 Larruga: Memorias, Vol. VII, 205. 
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the picture are not open, but, even with his fore-arm raised, drop 
over the shoulder to the elbow where there are folds, indicating that 
if his arms were dropped the vestment would more than cover the 
upper arm. As late as 1619 Rubens represented a chasuble,' cover- 
ing the entire upper arm. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the side length, includ- 
ing the shoulder, was about 60 cm.; in the fifteenth century, about 80 
cm. Compare these ample proportions with the open sides of our 
chasuble. As our illustration shows, the lowest panel belonging to 
the orphrey on the back of the Saint Louis chasuble has also been 
severed. The chasuble measures (vertically) 1.25 m. in front, 1.27 
m. in back. The length of the front or back of a chasuble of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century (ranging from about 1.30 m. to 1.50 m.) 
was not much more than this.” 

Most of the mutilation, or cutting, of chasubles was done in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An interesting fact is that 
many of the vestments made previous to the fifteenth century have 
come down to us uncut, while few of the same period as ours are 
left in Catholic churches that have not been disfigured. Father 
Braun believes that old garments were spared because they were 
associated with saints, which made them inviolable. Our chasuble 
has been cut like this virtually all of its time. 

It has seen hard actual use. The front, which is now fiddle- 
shaped, is very much worn by the arm of the priest. Not only is 
the gold at this level much frayed, but the brocade here has a purple 
instead of a red foundation, which would seem to indicate that strips 
of a different fabric were used to replace parts previously worn out. 
Below the level of the waist, large fields of brocade show the pattern 
inverted, but of the same fabric as is shown on the back of the 
chasuble. The scenes embroidered on the front orphrey are ruined 
by wear. The back is in a good state of preservation. 

After the Spanish fashion, the chasuble has for orphreys a 
straight band down the front and a straight band down the back, 
divided into three panels each. All but one contain scenes from the 
life of Christ. The top panel on the front contains a shield, broad 
at the bottom, though slightly pointed. Embroidered on it are the 
impaled arms of de la Cueva and Mendoza. Apparently portions 
of a device surmounting the shield have been cut away in altering the 


1 The Miracle of St. Ignatius, Sant’ Ambrogio, Genoa. 
2J. Braun’s Die Liturgische Gewandung, 194. 
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chasuble, fragments remaining on the right and left of the present 
neck opening. The arms, which have not been injured, represent the 
marriage, in 1460, of Don Beltran de la Cueva, first Duque de 
Albuquerque, to Dofia Mencia de Mendoza, the younger daughter 
of the second Marquis de Santillana, who was the oldest brother of 
the Cardinal Don Pedro.’ She was therefore niece to the Cardinal 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, and cousin to the Cardinal Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. 

Dofia Mencia de Mendoza was the first wife of Don Beltran 
de la Cueva. The tomb of his second wife, in the Renaissance style 
of architecture of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, is in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 

With reference to the time it might take to complete the em- 
broidery of a set of vestments, Vasari offers useful information. Con- 
cerning the life of Antonio Pollaiuolo, he wrote: “For San Giovanni 
in Florence there were made certain very rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments after the design of this master, two Dalmatics namely, a Pla- 
neta or Chasuble, and a Pluviale or Cope, all of double brocade, each 
woven of one entire piece and without seams, the bordering and or- 
naments being stories from the life.of St. John, embroidered with the 
most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo da Verona, a man most 
eminent in his calling. . . . This work required twenty-six 


years for its completion.” * 

The scenes from the life of Christ, on the orphreys of the Saint 
Louis chasuble, are in polychrome embroidery. On the back are 
depicted The Betrayal, The Agony in the Garden, The Crucifixion. 
On the front, beneath the coat-of-arms (which occupies the center of 
one panel), are represented The Entombment and The Resurrection. 


1 An heraldist, Mr. R. T. Nichol, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has 
written to me about this: 

“Looking up the Cueva blason in Rietstap, I found he gave it essentially as yours—but 
with differences. Here it is (transl.)—‘Per chevron, 1. Gold, 2 pales gules; 2. Vert, a 
winged dragon of the Ist; the whole within a bordure gules, charged alternately with 7 
saltires couped gold, & as many escutcheons of Mendoza.’ 

“Here we have the two coats permanently associated to record the great Mendoza 
alliance. You may remember I told you that impaled coats (as in your example) com- 
monly signified marriage—‘baron’ always dexter, ‘femme’ always sinister; but that in 
English heraldry, if there were children, the coats were then marshaled quarterly—1 and 
4 father’s, 2 and 3 mother’s. I said I was not sure how far this obtained in continental 
heraldry. When I read the Cueva entry, remembering the prevalence of charged bordures 
in Spanish arms, it occurred to me that this was (among other things) their equivalent 
(and a far preferable one) to the English quartering. If this be so—as I think we may 
fairly assume—then the date of your coat is fixed with greater certainty to the lifetime 
of the contractor of the first alliance—if I remember rightly, between 1460 and 1492; the 
coat as given by Rietstap being that of his children and descendants.” 

2 Vasari. Bohn, Vol. III, 229. 
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The architectural frame of each picture is in raised couchings 
of gold. Round arches with trefoil courses rest on Gothic columns, 
of which the capitals and bases are in basket-raised couching. The 
scenes within are embroidered in vivid but harmonious colors. Red, 
green, blue and brown silk thread; each of these in a light and in 
a dark shade; yellow silk thread and thread of gold. Thus nine 
dyes are sufficient for an embroidery delicately colored and shaded. 
Late Gothic tapestries also show the best results with dyes limited in 
range; in many Cases to fourteen tones. 

The coloring of the orphreys on our chasuble is “cooler” than 
on extant Spanish paintings of the same century, owing in part to 
measures commonly taken to safeguard ecclesiastical vestments from 
exposure to the light, in part to the fact that textiles do not have 
repeated coats of varnish applied to them, as is the case with paint- 
ings, which thereby gain, in the course of centuries, a mellow but an 
unnatural brownish tone. 

The outer garments of all the principal figures consist in flat 
couchings of gold thread. Gold thread is also extensively employed 
on each panel. Satin stitching is employed on the undergarments of 
the figures and on the landscapes. 

To present the technique in a way that will be clear, it will be 
necessary to analyze only one of the scenes, omitting mention of the 
rest because they are similar in treatment. Convenient for this pur- 
pose is the representation of The Crucifixion (Fig. 2). Not only 
the outer garments, to which we have referred, but also the halos of 
the figures and the Cross, are covered with gold, in flat couchings 
attached to a linen foundation, in two ways. In the case of the outer 
garments, outlines and shading of drapery are indicated with silk 
needlework—blue for the Virgin, red for St. John—which after the 
usual manner serves the double purpose of identification and of 
holding down the gold threads. In the case of the Cross and of the 
halos, instead of a free decoration by means of colored silk, brick 
stitching is employed. The sun, the stars and other details are also 
in flat couchings of gold. Most of the embroidery representing flesh, 
for which a thread too finely split to wear was customarily used, has 
been worn down to the linen foundation; but most of the embroidery 
representing anatomical details, for which a heavier thread was used, 
has been preserved. The definition and the color, here, are so true 


that they resemble painting. 
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The conception, the design, the composition, the positive but 
vital draughtsmanship, above all the delicate coloring and the expert 
needlework, point to no ordinary craftsman, but to a master—cer- 
tainly to the atelier of a master. Master-embroiderers maintained a 
high standard in Spain, as in Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The names of a number have come down to us, thanks to 
the researches of Riafio and other authorities. Thus we know that 
Juan Bilbao worked at Burgos in the year 1452. In 1500, Gil Fran- 
cesco, Gabriel Perez and Felicis de Vaga worked in Madrid. Four- 
teen years later, in 1514, Pedro Burgos, Marcos de Covarrubias, Ruiz 
Martin and Alonzo Hernandez were active in Toledo. 

Consummate experience, knowledge, imagination and skill are 
shown in the execution of small as well as of large details on our 
chasuble. Heads are differentiated; individuals are characterized. 
In The Agony in the Garden (Fig. 3), the Christ is very tender; 
St. Peter, on the other hand (who is represented with a bald head), 
robust, unforgiving, “the rock.” In The Crucifixion, the Virgin is 
thoughtful but resigned. 

The art of embroidery in Spain, as many have pointed out, was 
modified considerably in the fifteenth century by the importation 
of German and Italian embroideries. Our example is reminiscent 
of German art. A number of the masterpieces of Spanish embroid- 
ery show the same influence. 

The Agony in the Garden, embroidered on our orphreys, is 
seemingly derived from Schongauer’s Christ on the Mount of Olives 
(B 9) or from some closely related source. The broad head of St. 
Peter in The Agony in the Garden, the broad head of St. John in 
The Crucifixion, the serious expression of the Virgin in the same 
scene, and the grave expression of the Christ, are reminiscent of 
Northern art, as may be observed when we compare them with the 
Italian or French types. 

If all that has been said in this paper by way of external evidence 
from the coat-of-arms were left out of account, we could not question 
the period of the orphreys, because they offer complete internal evi- 
dence of Late Gothic workmanship and design. The coat-of-arms 
is embroidered on a linen shield, which is sewed to the orphreys. 
Not so the scenes from the life of Christ, which are embroidered in 
the linen backing of the orphreys. The Late Gothic style is shown 
here in verticality of composition; in Gothic columns and trefoils; 
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in brittle folds of drapery and in the tender movement of figures; in 
the emaciated Christ; in the combination of a stern realism with 
mysticism. 

The treatment of the backgrounds is no less characteristic. An 
Italian designer of this period would have laid greater stress on the 
third dimension. The third dimension was, in painting, the most 
revolutionary issue, in Italy, of the Quattrocento. To be sure, there 
are many details of interest in landscape backgrounds of our illus- 
tration, meadows, trees, fences, sky, stars, moon and sun, and a certain 
application of linear perspective; ut (keeping in reserve transitional 
tendencies) they are in one plane of representation. The figures are 
in one plane of representation. This is true to Gothic formula. 

The transitional character of the Saint Louis orphreys should, 
however, not be overlooked. The progressive Renaissance is in evi- 
dence, especially in The Crucifixion, which approaches the classic 
in design, akin to Perugino. The Renaissance is announced by ample 
and more freely flowing draperies; by the simplification, by the 
spacing and by the monumental forms of the figures of the Virgin 
and St. John. Italy alone can have been the source, at the close 
of the Middle Ages, of the strain of classic simplicity and harmony 
in this scene. —The Mendoza family, represented in the coat-of-arms 
on our chasuble, it is well to remember, was influential in bringing 
the Italian Renaissance into Spain.’ 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. WEY- 
LAND AND HER ELDEST SON - BY MAURICE W. 
BROCKWELL 


MONG the pictures of the eighteenth century English school 
in the rather remote and therefore too little known collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft at Cincinnati, a high place 

must be accorded to the Portrait of Mrs. John Weyland and her 
Eldest Son. 

Large numbers of highly important canvases by Gainsborough, 
Turner, Raeburn, Hoppner and Romney were, of course, during the 
decade that preceded the outbreak of the war sold out of English 
private collections. Indeed, many carefully selected specimens of 
that moment of art-history hang in the remarkable frame-house in 


1 American Journal of Archeology, Vol. XXII, 237. 
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Cincinnati. However, this is one of the singularly few first-rate 
examples of the art of Reynolds to be imported into this country 
during the period above specified. The removal of our canvas from 
England was not noticed in the public press at the time. And its 
existence was known to very few people, owing to its never having 
been exhibited there or engraved. 

Although many of Sir Joshua’s pocket-books have been pre- 
' served, those for 1774 and 1775 as well as that for 1776—the year 
in which this picture was painted—are missing. ‘There was, in 
fact, only one record that could have been traced by the industrious 
research worker, and that is so brief that it would mean little or 
nothing to anyone who had not both seen the canvas and ascertained 
its pedigree from the family that had owned it from the moment it 
was painted down to the year 1903. In the absence of some of Sir 
Joshua’s pocket-books, we can still have recourse to his price book, 
and there we find under the year 1776 the entry: “Mrs. Weyland. 
March (part payment) £105.” In many cases such payments were 
made to Sir Joshua by the husband of the lady portrayed. Nor does 
it follow that in the present case the lady’s being an heiress varied 
the arrangement by which the picture was paid for. Rather is it to 
be regarded as conclusive that, whoever attended to the merely 
monetary side of the question, the matter concerned a female por- 
trait, and that it is the one before us. It measures 55 inches by 44 
inches. The canvas is thus a trifle larger than the then stock size 
for such works. 

In it Mrs. Weyland is represented wearing a white silk dress, 
edged with gold lace, and a gold-toned sash with a yellowish blue 
bow at her breast. Her hair is dressed high and bound with a bluish 
band, while a curl hangs down to her left shoulder. Turned to 
the left and apparently seated on a stool placed beneath a red curtain 
gathered up to the right above her head, she holds by her right 
side her little son, who half kneels as he presses against her lap. He 
would appear to some to be more than two years of age when the 
portrait was painted. In the absence of Sir Joshua’s pocket-book for 
1774 we have to fall back on his price book, and it is possible to 
piece together a list of his sitters for that year. It includes “Miss 
Nourse.” The lady before us, née Nourse, had nearly two years 
earlier become Mrs. Weyland, but Reynolds’s entries were made only 
for himself. If, as seems likely, the entry referred in Sir Joshua’s 
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mind to the lady in this picture, her portrait would have been begun 
before the child was born at the end of 1774. There would be 
obvious reasons for the rather unusual pose, while the completion of 
the canvas with the addition of the child two years later would lend 
added interest to it. 

Reynolds perhaps unconsciously followed many of the Italians 
who painted and carved the Infant Christ as symbolically over- 
large, and so in mere portraiture he was apt to overstate the age of 
a child. It is, in fact, a distinguishing characteristic of the whole 
of the English school of his day. Nude, but for a loose white drap- 
ery, and with fair hair, little John Weyland the 3rd—for such he 
is—raises his right hand in the direction of the open casement be- 
hind. Through it we have a peep of undulating landscape. In the 
foreground to the left lies a bulldog. Treated somewhat generically, 
and subordinated to the general design, this dog contrasts with those 
in other works by Sir Joshua. Reynolds often included, if he did 
not even “feature,” dogs in pictures of children. Of such treatment 
the ‘Miss Bowles,” in the Wallace Collection, is the popular ex- 
emplar. 

We possess a vast amount of biographical data regarding the 
Weyland family, whose name signifies ‘““‘Wet lands.” As early as the 
time of Edward I they held large possessions with the manors of 
Wigenhalls, Oxburgh, Garboldisham and Shipden in the County of 
Norfolk. We know that Sir Thomas de Weyland, who was living 
in 1276 but d. s. p., gave to Ralph, Prior of Wodebridge—as it was 
then called—in Suffolk a piece of meadow-land, a mill and two 
shillings rent for the souls of his near relatives, while the Prior on 
his part covenanted to find a canon to pray for them in his conventual 
church. Another fate, however, awaited his nephew Sir Thomas 
de Weyland, who was Lord Chief Justice of England but who was 
forced to abjure the realm, 17 Edward I (1290), when his estates 
were confiscated to the Crown on the plea of not duly administering 
justice in his exalted function. In 3 Edward I, this unjust Judge’s 
second brother, Sir Nicholas de Weyland, was lord of the manor 
of Garboldisham and had a leet; in 12 Edward II he received con- 
firmation of the weekly mercate or fair, and on the 12th day of May 
in the following year he had a grant of another fair, as well as free- 
warren in all his ‘“demeans,” together with assize of bread and beer, 
gallows, pillory, tumbrell, weyf and stray, all of which, as we read, 
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‘‘bespeak this town of Garboldisham to have been in that age a place 
of consequence capable of great reception.” 

It were idle to review in any detail the fortunes of the Wey- 
land family between those picturesque days and the time of Mark 
Weyland, who was “an eminent merchant in London” and was, 
four months before his death on April 7, 1742, chosen one of the 
twenty-four Directors of the Bank of England. His eldest son, John 
-Weyland of Woodrising, County Norfolk, was also a Director at the 
time of his death in 1767. In turn his son and heir, John, was born 
March 24, 1744, and on December 31, 1772, married Elizabeth 
Joanna (mistakenly rendered “Johanna” by Burke), daughter and 
co-heir of John Nourse of Woodeaton, County Oxon. By his mar- 
riage to this lady, whose features are before us, the Woodeaton 
estates passed to the Weylands. He had by her three sons and six 
daughters. The eldest of these was John, the semi-nude child seen 
here, who was born December 4, 1774. He would thus be less than 
two years of age when Sir Joshua was at work on this canvas in 
1776. On March 12, 1799, he married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Whilshed Keene, of Richmond, M.P. for Montgomery, 
which lady died on April 30, 1845. He had died on a date un- 
known, predeceasing his wife and leaving no issue. It is clear that 
this portrait, together with the Woodrising and Woodeaton estates 
of the two families passed to our small boy’s third brother, Richard, 
a Major in the 16th Light Dragoons, with which he served in the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo. Major Weyland was succeeded 
in 1864 in the estates, as well as in the ownership of this picture, 
by his elder son John. In turn his elder son John Weyland, whom 
we refer to as John the sth, died in early manhood. Thus the 
estates and the family pictures were inherited by Captain Mark 
Ulick Weyland, his younger brother, of Woodrising and formerly 
of Woodeaton. Eventually, in 1903, he sold this remarkable portrait 
group privately. 

Hung in the house for which it had been painted and well 
cared for for four generations, it is to-day in an unusually fine 
state of preservation. One is attracted by the picture and will 
observe, but not perhaps at first glance, the pentimenti in the paint- 
ing of the lady’s left hand, which is, in fact, the esthetic as well as 
the actual center of the well-knit composition. Sir Joshua evidently 
intended at first to represent the hand as grasping the gauzy drapery. 
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But as he worked on and saw his scheme unfold, he changed his mind. 
To-day we can follow his altered brushwork in the thumb and fore- 
finger. Indeed, it is such details that, taken together with the whole 
work, establish it as absolutely autograph. One does not, of course, 
wonder that it is not signed, for there was no special reason why 
it should be, and Sir Joshua’s signature is found not more than 
half a dozen times. 

It belongs to the early moment of our artist’s period of full 
maturity. By 1774 Reynolds had been President of the Royal Acad- 
emy six years. In that year he exhibited thirteen canvases at the 
Academy and among them were the Three Ladies Adorning a Term 
of Hymen (now in the National Gallery, London), one of his many 
portraits of his favorite sitter, Maria Walpole, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and one of her daughters, the Princess Sophia. Among the 
twelve shown by him in 1775 were such outstanding examples as the 
Countess of Harrington, the Countess of Dysart, the Lady Cockburn 
with her three children (now at Trafalgar Square), the Duchess of 
Gordon, Miss Mary Horneck and Mrs. Sheridan. 

In 1776, the year in which this picture was painted, the Presi- 
dent sent in thirteen canvases for exhibition. In the catalogue for 
that year we note the names of the Duchess of Devonshire and 
Master Crewe, as well as the Samuel which (with nineteen other 
works by Sir Joshua) was burnt at Belvoir in 1816. To the same 
exhibition went also the Master Herbert as the Infant Bacchus which 
was “engraved with leopards, but when cleaned lions appeared!” 
Walpole described the Lord Temple of the same year as “the finest 
portrait Reynolds ever painted.” Indeed, these well-wrought por- 
traits of outstanding historical characters not only marked the mo- 
ment of great artistic achievement, but have in our own time, when 
exhibited as works by the Old Masters, held their own for distinction 
and familiar setting. As early as 1776 he had not been unfortunate 
enough to use perishable materials in his efforts to solve the problems 
bound up in the secrets of the Italian old masters. A decade later, 
however, he often out of scientific curiosity employed chemical ad- 
mixtures that have brought about the ruin of such enterprises. 

We here see Reynolds in one of his great triumphs as a painter 
of innocent, ingenuous childhood and of the beauty and gracefulness 
of womanhood. 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY BLACKBURN - BY LAWRENCE 
PARK 


N the “Columbian Centinel,” a Boston newspaper long since de- 
funct, there appears, under the dates of August 9 and 13, 1817, 
an advertisement of an auction to be held on the latter date of 

certain paintings “at the residence of Mrs. Scott, Beacon St., late 
- Mansion of Gov. Hancock.” Among these pictures, that numbered 
16 on the list is called “An Original Portrait of General Amherst 
by J. Blackburn” (Fig. 1). Mrs. Scott was the remarried widow 
of John Hancock and the portrait was probably inherited by her 
first husband from his uncle, Thomas Hancock, the wealthy Boston 
merchant who furnished the commissary supplies for the British 
army during the siege of Louisburg in 1758 at which Amherst dis- 
tinguished himself. ‘This portrait, after an ownership in Canada for 
a century, has recently been added to the collection of Herbert L. 
Pratt, Esq., of Glen Cove, Long Island, and through Mr. Pratt’s 
courtesy is here for the first time reproduced. 

The artist of this portrait presents one of the most baffling 
mysteries in the history of early art in this country. Were it not 
for the fact that his signature appears upon some of his canvases, it 
is doubtful if his name would have survived, for no contemporary 
record of him has yet been found and the question of whence he 
came and whither he went remains unanswered. The writer has 
inspected sixty-seven of his works, and of this number thirty-five 
bear the signature “I. Blackburn.” As I and J were in his day 
interchangeable, it is impossible to tell which of these two letters 
represents the initial of his baptismal name. Mr. H. W. French, who 
published in 1879 a book on “Art and Artists in Connecticut,” refers 
to him as Jonathan, with B as the initial of a middle name, and it is 
thus that his work has since been generally labeled and catalogued. 
While Jonathan may have been his name I have found nothing to 
prove it. Mr. French makes the statement, which we have seen is 
not borne out by the facts, that he signed “almost all of his pictures ‘J. 
B. Blackburn,’” and in his zeal to give him a Connecticut origin 
tries to convince himself that he was the son of an itinerant painter 
in that state. Dunlap, writing in 1834, dismisses Blackburn with two 
lines, and cautiously refrains from giving him a Christian name. 
Tuckerman, thirty years later, speaks of him as a visiting foreigner. 
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Fig. 2, BrackepurNn: Mrs. Davin CHESEBROUGH. 
Vetropolitarw Museum of Art, New York 





The earliest date found upon a portrait by him is 1754, and the 
latest 1761, and the eight years included within these two dates may 
be fairly assumed to cover the period of his sojourn in this country. 
This earliest date appears upon the portrait of Mrs. David Chese- 
brough (Fig. 2) in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. This picture shows that Blackburn arrived here 
with a finished style, and his work dated seven years later bears 
witness that this style changed but little while he remained in the 
country. Unlike Smibert and Pelham, he seems not to-have identi- 
fied himself in any way with his new surroundings. He apparently 
bought no property, associated himself with no church, involved 
himself in no legal entanglements, and one finds no reference to wife 
or children, yet judging from the social position of his sitters he 
must have been more or less familiar with the best that New England 
had to offer. One can only surmise from his name that he was of 
lowland Scotch birth or ancestry and from his work that he was 
English taught, but in view of the fact that no picture has appeared 
in England with a Blackburn attribution painted either before 1754 
or after 1761, nor yet any engraving found in that period bearing 
his name as the artist, the mystery of his identity deepens. A tradi- 
tion associated with Mrs. Chesebrough’s portrait and that of her sis- 
ter is that they were both painted in New York, and this, if true, 
points to that city as the port at which he first landed. His stay there 
must, however, have been short, for in 1755 and in each of the six 
subsequent years he was painting portraits in Boston, and during 
portions of the last three he worked in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Then he completely disappears and the suggestion which has been 
made that the increasing excellence of Copley’s work caused Black- 
burn to leave the country may be not without truth. 

From certain resemblances in treatment and pose and in the 
method of painting costume his work occasionally suggests that of 
Thomas Hudson (1701-1779), who gave Reynolds his first instruc- 
tion and whose best canvases by no means deserve the unfavorable 
criticism which it has been the custom to make of them. Still more 
does it recall much of the work of Joseph Highmore (1692-1780) in 
a certain feeling of French influence which is lacking in Hudson’s 
work. Highmore’s portrait of Samuel Richardson, hanging in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, might well have been painted 
by Blackburn, so vividly does it suggest Blackburn’s portraits of 
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James Pitts and Benning Wentworth. His sitters, however, show 
more refinement than the majority of the people whom these two 
Englishmen painted, and look like what, for the most part, they 
were, the members of the New England aristocracy—rich nabobs of 
commerce, with their wives and sons and daughters, and a sprinkling 
of landed proprietors, governors, judges and gentlemen of leisure— 
the Apthorps, Bowdoins, Bethunes, Ervings, Faneuils and Phillips’ 
of Boston and the Atkinsons, Cutts’, Warners and Wentworths of 
' Portsmouth. Generally speaking, however, his portraits, although 
sincere and dignified, are, like much of the product of this school, 
uninspired. While considerably bound by its traditions, he never- 
theless often shows unexpected freedom in the originality and variety 
of his poses, more freedom, Copley and Charles Willson Peale ex- 
cepted, than any other painter working in this country before the 
Revolution, but his sitters as a rule probably posed only for the 
head, the figure, costume and accessories being usually painted from 
the lay figure and studio property. Following a common custom in 
this and earlier periods and habitually adopted by Sir Peter Lely, he 
frequently shows his sitter with the face slightly averted, but with the 
eyes directed toward the spectator, a pose which, in the case of his 
portraits of young women, is apt to produce an effect of amusing coy- 
ness which, although affected, is often attractive. On his drawing of 
the hands he evidently rather prided himself, for, unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he seldom took pains to conceal them. They too 
were doubtless usually not painted from the life, and although not 
always drawn with anatomical correctness, are generally graceful 
and well done. He was, in his portraits of women, particularly fond 
of introducing pearls, which glisten in their dark hair, encircle their 
necks or stretch across their breasts in festooned ropes. In his treat- 
ment of costumes he betrays an almost feminine fondness for laces 
and satins and at his best these are drawn with a startling verisimili- 
tude. No Dutchman ever painted lace with greater minuteness of 
detail, and one is sometimes impressed with the feeling that he was 
more interested in delineating the folds, texture and sheen of the 
satin than in obtaining a likeness. His portraits of men are more 
studied and much more convincing in the analysis of character than 
those of his women, and that of Thomas Amory, painted in 1760, 
when compared with Copley’s portrait of the same man painted 
about fourteen years later, shows, allowing for the difference in the 
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sitter’s age, that his portraits of men at least may be relied upon as 
truthful likenesses. 

It is somewhat difficult to say just how much effect his work 
had upon that of his native contemporaries and those who followed 
him. Decidedly this influence was felt by Copley, then in his for- 
mative period, and several portraits of Copley’s bear such close 
resemblance to Blackburn’s work that it is no easy task to attribute 
them correctly, while Blackburn’s charming portrait of Miss Polly 
Warner looks so much, in many of its details, like an early Copley, 
that it might well pass as the work of that artist, as indeed for many 
years it has, in spite of the fact that it bears Blackburn’s signature. 
Surely from no one but Blackburn could Copley have acquired his 
skill in painting silks and satins. 

Amherst arrived in Boston from Louisburg on September 14, 
1758, in the ship Captain and “was received and congratulated,” says 
the contemporary newspaper account, “with the Respect and Esteem 
due to so brave a Commander. The Guns at Castle William and 
those on the Batteries in this Town and at Charlestown were dis- 
charged on this Occasion and the Bells of the Town were rung: in 
the Evening there was Bonfires and a great variety of Fire-works 
play’d off. Between 30 and 4o Transports which came out under 
Convoy of the Captain Man of War are also arrived, having on 
board the 2d Battalion of Royal Scots, General Forbes’s, Lascelles’s, 
and Webb’s Regiments, and also Fraser’s Highlanders; they arrived 
here in good Health, and were all disembarked on Thursday Morn- 
ing and encamped on the Common, and on Saturday Morning (17 
September) they decamped and proceeded on their march for Lake 
George.” Amherst set out from New York for Boston on October 
15th following and on November 2d set sail from Cape Ann for 
Halifax. Two days after his departure a vessel reached Boston from 
England bringing his commission as commander-in-chief of His 
Majesty’s forces in North America. Mr. Pratt’s picture was thus 
evidently painted either in the three days of September that Amherst 
passed in Boston or more probably during his second visit in the last 
two weeks of the following month. 

He is shown wearing a red coat and waistcoat, both with brass 
buttons, and the coat with black lapels and cuffs. A black cocked 
hat, trimmed with silver bullion and a large black cockade fastened 
with a silver button, rests jauntily upon his light brown hair, which 
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is tied in a queue, with one end of the black queue bow falling care- 
lessly over the left shoulder. About the neck is a white neckcloth, 
and ruffles are shown at his wrist. The complexion is ruddy and the 
small eyes are blue. The background is composed of warm tones 
of browns and olives. ‘The pose is dignified and the expression 
supercilious, with a suggestion of cruelty lurking about the eyes. 
It is one of the best examples of portraiture painted in America prior 
to 1760 that I know of—an excellent piece of simple, straightfor- 
ward workmanship, and although the reproduction conveys this im- 
pression it naturally fails to give a just idea of the brilliantly deco- 
rative qualities of the picture. The canvas measures 311% inches 
in height and 26 inches in width and is signed in the lower left 
corner with the artist’s customarily minute signature J. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1758. It thus antedates by seven years Reynolds’ first por- 
trait of Amherst, by ten years the second portrait, and by about 
sixteen years that by Gainsborough, and shows him at the age of 
forty-one and at the height of his career. The fact that this distin- 
guished visitor to Boston had his likeness drawn by Blackburn is 
probably not without significance, as showing the relative rank of 
the artist at this time. 

Amherst’s career may be so easily investigated by those who are 
interested in it that it is only necessary within the limits of this 
article to give a few of its important facts. He was born in England 
in the county of Kent in 1717 and after a series of promotions was 
selected in 1758 by Pitt to command the expedition which had for 
its purpose the British conquest of the French possessions in North 
America. The expedition sailed in May and Louisburg surrendered 
in July. In the following July Amherst captured Fort Ticonderoga 
and in September, 1760, aided by two other armies, he accomplished 
the fall of Montreal. He was at once appointed Governor-General 
of British North America. He returned to England in 1763 and 
in 1776 was created Baron Amherst. He refused an earldom in 
1795, but this title was subsequently granted to Amherst’s nephew 
and heir. He died at Montreal, his seat in Kent, in 1797, and the 
towns of Amherst in Nova Scotia, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, and a county in Virginia, of which colony he was at one time 
governor, perpetuate his name on this continent. 

Mrs. David Chesebrough, the subject of the other portrait here 
reproduced, was Margaret, daughter of Brinley Sylvester of South- 
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old and Sylvester Manor, Long Island, by his wife Mary Burroughs, 
and she was born December 11, 1719. On October 8, 1749, she be- 
came the second wife of David Chesebrough (1702-1782), a mer- 
chant of Newport, Rhode Island, who, because of his wealth and 
prominence, was locally known as “King David.” During the Revo- 
lution he removed to his native town of Stonington, Connecticut, and 
his death there on February 27, 1782, was followed by that of his 
wife in exactly a month’s time. 

Her portrait, which measures 497% inches in height by 40% 
inches in width, signed and dated J. Blackburn Pinxit 1754, depicts 
her in a bluish green silk dress with low neck and short sleeves, both 
neck and sleeves being trimmed with white lace. At her breast is 
a bow of lavender pink ribbon, and this color is repeated in another 
ribbon which, encircling her waist, is tied in a bow at her right side. 
Her dark brown hair is brushed back from a high forehead and worn 
in curls at the back of her neck, and her dark blue eyes are directed 
to the spectator. A fountain gushes from an opening in the pedestal 
upon which her left arm rests, and over the pedestal creeps a slender 
vine. The background, with a sunset sky, distant cedar trees and 
at the left the trunk of a large tree with clusters of vines, is typical. 
The pose is dignified and stately and the picture is a well-balanced 
composition, full of grace and charm, and decorative effect. It is 
almost identical in pose and costume with Blackburn’s portrait of 
Mrs. William Greenleaf which was painted in 1757. 


TWO PORTRAIT HEADS BY CLAESZ PIETERSZ BER- 
CHEM - BY G. FRANK MULLER 


S many writers are devoted to art history and most painters 

of note have their special biographers and eulogists, it seems 

odd that so many-sided a master as Berchem has not been a 

temptation to more comprehensive investigation. Among the galaxy 

of Dutch painters of the seventeenth century whose work exhibits a 

wonderful versatility, he has not as yet received his full measure of 
appreciation. 

Claesz Pietersz Berchem, Berghem or Berrighem was baptized 

in Haarlem, October 1, 1620, the son of Pietersz Claesz, a painter of 

still-life of considerable merit, from whom he received his first 
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instruction in art. He also studied with Moeyaert, de Grebber, Wils, 
Weenix and perhaps Van Goyen. It is assumed that he adopted the 
name of Berchem from the home town of his father, Berghem in 
Brabant, whence the latter fled in consequence of religious perse- 
cution. After a long career of astonishing activity and fecundity 
he died, February 18, 1683, and is buried in the Wester Kerk, Am- 
sterdam. 

. There is no influence of Van Goyen visible in any of his work 
and his having studied with this master is mere conjecture, but many 
of his early productions show groups of figures in the manner of 
Moeyaert, while of all his preceptors the influence of Jan Baptiste 
Weenix is paramount. Especially in his first period are we aware 
of an excess of reds and yellow-ochre so dear to the heart of Weenix, 
while certain of his Italian harbor scenes are clearly influenced by 
this painter. The burnished coppery tone prevailing in his color 
schemes he gradually transformed into a silvery quality in his later 
or final manner. Like his contemporary Aelbert Cuyp, he included 
the entire range of pictorial representation in his art and developed 
a fluent technique and a nicety of execution which has seldom been 
surpassed. He must have made a lengthy sojourn in Italy, since the 
subjects of nearly half of his extant works represent Italian pastoral 
scenes with domestic animals, hunting and hawking parties, as well 
as seaports and smugglers’ rendezvous. While these pictures form 
the bulk of his work and were undoubtedly painted to satisfy a 
popular demand for that kind of thing, I wish, nevertheless, to call 
attention particularly to two finely painted heads in this country 
which represent a phase of his art that is but little known. 

Both of these heads are of St. Peter, of which the earlier (Fig. 1) 
has been in the possession of Dr. John E. Stillwell of New York 
City for many years; it was secured in the ’nineties in Vienna and is 
reported to have been owned for many years previously by a Scotch 
family. It represents the Saint as coarse, unkempt, aged and rugged ; 
a man of the people, with hands piously folded, looking expectantly 
into space. He clasps a cord from which a key is suspended and is 
clad in a brown suit with a dark green mantle. The tips of a white 
collar show under his shaggy, yellowish beard, and his copper- 
colored hair sparsely covers the top of his head. The picture is 
life size and is painted on panel, 24% inches high by 19% inches 
wide, signed and dated 1644 over the right shoulder. It is one of 
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the artist’s earliest works and already exhibits young Berchem at 
the age of twenty-four as a master draughtsman and an accomplished 
technician. 

The second example (Fig. 2), now in the Chicago Art Institute, 
represents a later period of his art wherein, like most painters of 
the time, Berchem came under the influence of Rembrandt, and 
shows the aged St. Peter leaning forward, his head bowed as though 
in fervent prayer. It is a mature work in golden yellows and deep, 
rich browns of soft velvety quality, and in the concentration of light 
on the bald head and the masterly foreshortened features recalls the 
finer works in the manner of the master painter of Leyden. It is on 
canvas, 30% inches high by 23% inches wide, is fully signed and 
was during most of the last century in the Muijser Collection at The 
Hague. 

Berchem also painted full-length, life-size figures, one of which, 
The Shepherdess, signed and dated 1648, is in the Royal Picture 
Gallery at The Hague. Apart from this, a portrait said to be in 
the Gatchina Palace near Petrograd and one in private possession 
in England, none but the two described herein have been traced, 
but there is a strong likelihood that many more exist, masquerading 
under other names, for a brush so capable in the delineation of the 
human countenance could hardly have produced so little, even allow- 
ing for losses. A full-length portrait of a young man with wide- 
brimmed hat with a landscape background by Jan Van der Heyden, 
in the sale of H. Houck at Amsterdam in 1895, is by some critics 
regarded as a self portrait. 

His popularity has always been great. Smith’s Catalogue Rai- 
sonné from 1829 to 1837 and the Supplement of 1842 list four hun- 
dred and twenty paintings, while to-day six or seven hundred paint- 
ings, as well as many drawings and etchings from his hand, can be 
accounted for. Among his productions are found purely pastoral 
Dutch scenes like the landscape with cattle, shepherds and a barn 
in the Dresden Gallery; figure subjects, as for instance Vertumnus 
and Pomona in the Brunswick Ducal Museum and the Othello and 
Desdemona in the Six Collection at Amsterdam. Italian landscapes 
were his favorite themes, and there are many examples in both public 
and private galleries. In the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam is a fine 
winter scene with skaters, also a landscape background and a dog 
in the portrait group painted in collaboration with Gerard Dou. 
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The portraits in this canvas are said by some critics to represent 
Berchem and his wife, but are generally known as the portraits of 
Bourgmestre P. A. Van der Werff and wife. Mythological subjects 
were not so much to his taste, and in them he failed to come up to 
his standard. His painting of animals, however, is masterly and he 
is known to have painted figures for Jacob Ruysdael, Everdingen and 
others. 

At the height of his popularity he probably yielded to great 
pressure of popular demand and repeated many of his favorite Italian 
scenes with slight variations; thus the decorative side of his work 
is frequently more emphasized than the realistic, in the sense that 
his cows, sheep and other animals, as well as his figures, are too 
sleek, and the finish of his paintings toward his last period already 
smacked of that decadence which was fast overtaking the Dutch 
School in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 


FOUR FIGURE PICTURES BY GEORGE FULLER - BY 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


N 1843 George Fuller wrote from his Deerfield farm to Henry 
Kirke Brown, then in Italy, “I have concluded to see nature for 
myself, through the eye of no one else.” It may have been a 
decision forced upon him by circumstances that denied familiarity 
with the visions of other painters, but it was no less a wise one and 
resulted eventually in his creating a kind of picture distinctively dif- 
ferent from those with which the public was already acquainted. 

He may have underestimated the value of technic, for certainly 
time has made havoc with much that he did, but even when he wrote 
from Italy (whither he went in 1860 to study the old masters) that 
it pleased him “to see how the old fellows went at their subject to 
tell their story, and how scumbling, light and dark shadows, took 
care of themselves,” he added, “Yes, and drawing, too, not that these 
things are less important, but that something is more.” The some- 
thing to which he alluded was unquestionably the idea, the subject 
of the picture, which to him as to all of us constitutes its real signifi- 
cance and which, to borrow a phrase from the idiom of the theatre, 
an artist must “get over,” or make the observer fully realize, if 
his work is to serve any useful purpose in the world. Whatever 
criticism may be properly applied to his method of painting, it can- 
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not be denied that he did just that and with a manner comparable 
only to that of a great actor who impersonates characters upon the 
stage with such a semblance of life as to stir us to unaccustomed mani- 
festations of feeling. 

According to Fuller’s way of thinking, “color in its highest sense 
is a delicate sense of gradation,” and as Mr. Howells informs us in 
his brief sketch of the artist’s life, “He preferred to remove the object 
of interest in his picture a degree into its atmosphere, believing that 
this gave a greater chance for expression,” just as one might say that 
the stage provides an atmosphere for the actor in whatever role he 
may appear that enables him to realize more effectually its possibili- 
ties. ‘his atmosphere in Fuller’s canvases is adjusted always to that 
degree of definition he considered best suited to bring out the par- 
ticular characteristics of the type pictured without discovering the 
obvious and inessential details of the mise en scéne. It is because of 
this that the Nydia is so much more than an imaginary portrait of 
Bulwer’s heroine. She is the personification of all the tragedy of 
the blind made doubly real and moving by her youth and beauty. 
There is nothing forced about the development of the meaning of 
such a calamity in the picture, rather is it apparently, though not 
actually, modified by his removal of the figure a degree into the 
atmosphere. It illustrates very forcibly, I think, the logic of his 
theory. 

In The Romany Girl (Fig. 1) the characterization of the type 
is confined to a very sensitive interpretation of facial expression and 
most of all one senses it in the gypsy light within her eyes. Of the 
vivid scarfs and kerchiefs we associate with the wandering tribes the 
artist has made no use and, except for the extraordinary head-dress 
and the sheaf of grain in her hand, there is nothing other than her 
look to indicate who or what she is. How fine was Fuller’s percep- 
tion of spiritual as distinguished from physical evidence of individu- 
ality is nowhere more apparent than in this canvas, where it is relied 
upon entirely to acquaint us with the character. 

Of the Winifred Dysart (Fig. 2) I should say that it is patently 
more pleasing in color, more satisfactory in technic, but notwithstand- 
ing less significant and therefore less impressive than either of the 
paintings mentioned. It is, however, a sufficiently interesting picture 
to arrest one’s attention anywhere and as likely as not to satisfy one 
quite as completely with its exquisite suggestion of the dreaming 
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loveliness of maiden meditation. The figure is less mature even than 
the Nydia and a fraction more graceful, I should say; the pose sim- 
pler and finer, the drawing as good, and the idea perhaps only seem- 
ingly less perfectly embodied in the model because of the less dra- 
matic quality of the conception. This girl is lyrical in her loveliness, 
the Nydia tragic in her trouble, and the Romany Girl romantic in 
her relation to life as we see from her glance. 

The most touching and the most telling of Fuller’s figure pic- 
tures, however, is, to my way of thinking, The Quadroon (Fig. 3). 
Again it is a girl he chooses to interpret his idea, and, young as she 
is, he manages to invest her with the definite appearance of a com- 
prehension of the sorrows of her inheritance, overwhelming if un- 
convincing to her troubled heart. In her he has contrived a graphic 
presentation of the bitter wrong mankind has worked upon man since 
time began, and has driven its meaning home by the look of weary 
despair that clouds her childish face. I know few modern pictures 
as perfect of the kind and they are numbered among the supreme 
masterpieces of the art of the nineteenth century: works like Whist- 
ler’s portrait of his mother and Millet’s Man with the Hoe. They 
are the present day equivalents of such things as Caravaggio’s Homer 
and Rembrandt’s Saul listening to David playing the Harp. A 
certain indescribable but no less unmistakable and miraculous simili- 
tude of life differentiates them from other canvases of their kind. 

Every one of these great works of Fuller’s which I have de- 
scribed was painted long after he had left the Deerfield farm where 
somehow he had found leisure to invent for himself a style that was 
eminently his own. The Romany Girl, which was the first in order 
of their inception, was begun in 1877; The Quadroon is of 1880; 
the Winifred Dysart followed in 1881 and the Nydia in 1882. He 
also produced immediately thereafter five other figure subjects simi- 
lar in kind but not quite so fine, the Psyche (Fig. 4), the Lorette 
and the Priscilla all in 1882, the Arethusa in ’83, and the Fidalma 
in °84. With these dates to go by it is not difficult to determine 
his best period as beginning in 1877, when he made the first study 
of The Romany Girl. Especially as we know that this date is also 
that of the finest of his groups, And She was a Witch, a painting 
now unfortunately in a half-ruined condition and in immediate need 
of restoration. During his last years his reaction to the vicarious ex- 
periences of the creator of the beautiful, whose material is the emo- 
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tional content of life, was less sure in itself, and his power to insinuate 
in the figures he portrayed anything like the same amount of feeling 
that is sensed in the presence of these figures is increasingly patent. 
He was able to visualize his ideas and the figures were expressive, but 
they never move us quite as those do that were painted just previously. 

Fuller once said to an artist friend, “It is often what you leave 
out that makes your picture.” He customarily left out a great deal 
but he also put a great deal in and it was as much what he put into 
his pictures as what he left out that made them, if I am not mis- 
taken. Into his figures he put reality and as much of individual 
emotion and of the intellectual attitude of specific types as one will 
find anywhere in the art of his day. A power possessed by some 
painters of almost every period, but by few of any time in such 
a high degree, it ranks him with the greatest of those who have 
essayed the portrayal of human character as it is affected by the domi- 
nant influences of life. 


A FRENCH STATUE OF ABOUT 1300 IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART - BY STELLA RUBIN- 
STEIN 


HE medieval collections of the Metropolitan Museum have 
T recently been enriched by a statue of the Virgin and Child of 

great interest and beauty. An article concerning it has already 
been published in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum,’ and 
if we take the opportunity to discuss it again in these pages, it is 
because we should like to offer certain suggestions and try to asso- 
ciate it with works of an atelier with which it offers analogies. 

The statue (Fig. 1) is said to have come from a church in 
Amiens. From there it passed into private possession, where it 
remained for several years. “Its similarity in style to the Vierge 
Dorée of Amiens, and the fact that the statue . . . came originally 
from the neighborhood of this celebrated cathedral, would indicate 
that the sculptor was strongly influenced by the ateliers of Amiens,” 
concludes the writer on the statue in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum.” This is precisely the point which we are going to discuss 


1 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, October, 1918, pp. 212-214. 
2 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, October, 1918, p. 214. 
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here, hoping to bring enough proofs to demonstrate, first, that there is 
not sufficient evidence that at that time a statue made for a certain 
definite place had necessarily to show the style of the productions 
of the local ateliers. In the second place, we want to show that, con- 
cerning the Metropolitan Museum statue in particular, it is not with 
the Vierge Dorée of Amiens, but with the productions from another 
cathedral that it shows similarities. 

Concerning the first point, at no time in the history of sculpture 
do the ateliers seem to be so little attached to only one small part 
of the country as did the ateliers in the thirteenth century. That is 
not to say that, taking, for instance, a few of the most important 
cathedrals in France and examining the sculpture which adorns 
them, we do not find a character of its own in each cathedral, a 
type which completely differs from the type of the other cathedrals 
and which is individual and characteristic of just this one. But 
besides these characteristic figures which so unmistakably identify 
the work of each locality, there are also figures imitating and repro- 
ducing figures seen in other cathedrals. This fact can be demon- 
strated in the Reims Cathedral, before the war one of the richest 
in sculptural representations and also perhaps the most original and 
the most beautiful of all. In no other cathedral did the medieval 
artist express himself so freely and leave to the same extent a mark 
of his own individuality as did the workman-mason in Reims. In 
the same portals and of exactly the same period are figures show- 
ing an entirely different inspiration. Most of them, though varied, 
are typical of the ateliers of Reims and of those ateliers only. Others, 
like the Virgin of the Annunciation and the Virgin of the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple from the central doorway, are exact reproduc- 
tions of the Virgins of the Annunciation and of the Visitation in 
the Amiens Cathedral. Likewise figures on the jambs of the south 
portal from the west facade are the same as in the central portal of 
the north transept in Chartres. The same phenomenon can be 
observed in many other cathedrals in France and elsewhere, and 
this is again demonstrated by the Museum statue. This statue, though 
affirmed to have come from a church in Amiens, does not embody the 
qualities characteristic of the ateliers of Amiens. 

As for the statue itself. The Virgin is standing on a low oc- 
tagonal base with the weight of the body thrown to the left. She 
wears a gown in the fashion of the time, girdled at the waist and 
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falling in long harmonious folds. A mantle tied with a tasseled 
cord covers her shoulders and is draped in front across her body. A 
veil, upon which rests a crown, covers her head, and on her breast 
is a jeweled brooch. She is holding in her right hand a scepter now 
broken away. On her left arm the Infant Jesus is sitting, robed in a 
long loose gown and giving the benediction with His right hand 
while holding an apple in His left. Both the Infant and the Virgin 
are smiling. The smile of the Virgin and her facial expression are 
of such individual character that this may perhaps enable us, if not 
positively to state, at least to suggest an indisputable connection 
between her and some of the figures of the famous portal of the 
Last Judgment in Bourges. However, before entering into the dis- 
cussion of this particular point, it is interesting to see in what its 
similarity or rather its dissimilarity with the Virgin of Amiens con- 
sists. 

Both are reproduced. Both are beautiful in their own individual 
way. Both are standing, holding the Infant Jesus on their left arms. 
The one from Amiens (Fig. 2), carved about 1288, is slender, 
graceful, typical of some great lady of the time with her somewhat 
coquettish smile, her elongated face, her beautifully shaped hands 
and fingers, and the whole air showing a preoccupation to please. 
She is beautiful, but she already touches the limit of grace and 
beauty, and those who tried to imitate her—and she was the most 
imitated of all statues in France—fell into banality. As in the case 
of the followers of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, they only 
exaggerated the superficial qualities without rendering the real value 
of the production. 

The Metropolitan Virgin is of a less refined type; her social 
rank does not seem as high as that of the Amiens Virgin, but if she 
shows less of the outward refinement and elegance, she, on the other 
hand, has an exquisite simplicity of bearing and pose and her ex- 
pression shows that she is less preoccupied in pleasing than in ex- 
pressing the joy she feels in holding and looking at the Divine 
Child. 

These are in general the differences between them. A closer 
examination shows differences in detail of great significance. There 
is, for instance, the drapery. The mantle of the Museum Virgin is 
drawn across her body and is held under her left arm, while the 
Amiens Virgin, in imitation of the Virgin in Paris, lets the left side 
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of her mantle fall loose and is gathering the folds of the other side 
in front of her. This gives to her figure an attitude of supreme ele- 
gance. 

When we compare the faces of the two Virgins, the difference 
is striking. The shape of the one in Amiens is elongated, gradually 
narrowing from forehead to the chin; the eyes are almond-shaped, 
drawn upward and set far apart; the nose has a straight line with 
nostrils wide-opened; the distance between the nose and the mouth 
is very short; the chin small and narrow. The Metropolitan Virgin 
shows a face both rounder and fuller; the eyes are drawn in an almost 
straight line, the eyelids seem somewhat swollen, the nose is small, 
her cheek bones are high, the distance between the nose and mouth 
is greater, and the chin long, round, and prominent. They are both 
smiling, looking down at the Divine Child, but their smiles are 
totally different. While the Amiens Virgin smiles most gracefully 
but with a studied countenance, the Metropolitan Virgin expresses 
her joy with greater simplicity. She is beautiful in her own natural 
way, in her attitude full of dignity, in her graceful and simple pose, 
in the way she is modeled and robed, and above all in her facial 
expression. 

The expression and the particular and individual smile illumi- 
nating her face has its antecedents not in the Golden Virgin at 
Amiens, but in the figures of the Last Judgment in the Bourges 
Cathedral (Fig. 3). The facade of this cathedral, if it were not for 
its innumerable alterations, would probably be considered to-day as 
one among the finest and most gorgeous that medieval art has pro- 
duced. In 1506 one of the towers fell and almost completely de- 
stroyed two of the five portals of the western facade.’ After this 
came the Reformation and with it the systematic destruction of the 
statues by Protestants. Later, in the eighteenth century, there was 
the alteration of the choir.2, Then came the awkward restorations 
in the nineteenth century. Fortunately there still remains in the 
west facade the portal of the Last Judgment, little restored and a 
marvel of the thirteenth century workmanship in France. 

It is to some of the types in this portal that the Metropolitan 
Virgin seems related. In Plate 2 are reproduced some of the figures 
represented in the scene of Heaven. There is the figure of a king, 


1 There is a scholarly and interesting article upon the subject in the “Revue de 1l’Art 


Chrétien,” 1910, Vol. 60, by Boinet. ; 
2 See Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, 1891, Vol. 18; Boinet: Ancien 
Jubé de la Cathédrale de Bourges. 
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probably representing St. Louis; behind him is a figure of a young 
woman, and above, two other of the elect. They all express intense 
joy and happiness in their march toward the gates of Heaven, es- 
corted by angels. ‘The expression of their faces is remarkable for 
its freshness. The shape of these faces and the smile which illumi- 
nates them cannot be found in any other cathedral in France. The 
smile in Paris is expressed differently, the one in Amiens is more 
refined, the one in Reims, if equal in originality, differs in the con- 
ception. The personages in Bourges laugh frankly, joyfully, without 
the slightest affectation or malice. ‘They feel happy and they express 
it in a natural, open way. So does also, to a great extent, the Virgin 
in the Metropolitan Museum. The type itself shows many analogies 
with the Bourges types. There are the high cheek-bones, the small 
nose, and the prominent chin. The shape of the eyes and the con- 
struction of the body also show similarity. Should we conclude that 
the artist who worked at Bourges has also carved the Metropolitan 
statue? This does not seem probable as, besides some other differ- 
ences, they were not executed at the same time. The Bourges portal 
dates from the last quarter of the thirteenth century and the Metro- 
politan Virgin cannot have been made before the end of the thir- 
teenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. This is indicated 
by the way her mantle is drawn across her body and held up under 
her arm. Some of the figures in the thirteenth century already show 
this tendency,’ but its full realization in the manner of the Metro- 
politan Virgin becomes noticeable from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. 

Another fact which it is also curious to notice is the way the 
border of the Virgin’s mantle is ornamented. There are small empty 
squares painted inside in which were originally placed pieces of 
glass. Though all the statues in the Gothic period were painted and 
gilded and the garments sometimes richly decorated with cabochons 
simulating precious stones, the particular way in which the Metro- 
politan Virgin had her mantle decorated with cabochons of glass con- 
tained in squares, curiously enough recalls other sculptures of the 
Bourges Cathedral, the reliefs from the famous screen of the late thir- 
teenth century with which analogies can also be found in the way they 
are draped. The remnants of this screen, replaced in the eighteenth 
century by one corresponding more to the taste of the time and de- 


1 This can be seen, among others, in a statue coming from the Ste. Chapelle and now 
in the Cluny Museum in Paris. 
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molished in its turn in 1791, were discovered in 1850 and are now 
partly in the Louvre and partly in Bourges.’ These reliefs, which 
show a style of workmanship similar to that in the portal of the 
Last Judgment, have their background ornamented with small 
squares inlaid with cabochons of glass (Fig. 4). Another example 
of this decoration is seen in the Ste. Chapelle in Paris and still an- 
other in a Virgin of the fourteenth century in the Louvre.’ 

Thus we see everything points to the conclusion that the un- 
known artist who sculptured the Metropolitan statue kept in mind 
the statuary of Bourges from which it is artistically derived. Per- 
haps it would be possible to find in the archives of the church from 
which the statue comes some documents enabling us to draw more 
definite conclusions concerning its origin. 

For the time being, we can only point to some associations and 
similarities which impose themselves in looking at the statue. They 
are not definite, as it is extremely difficult to work out these problems 
outside of the place for which it was made and without the necessary 
materials for comparison. It is equally difficult to appreciate fully the 
artistic value of the statue itself, outside of its original architectural 
setting to which it belonged and from which it was brutally removed. 
Although regretting deeply to see it far away from its natural sur- 
roundings, one cannot fail to appreciate the good fortune of the 
Metropolitan Museum in having enriched its collections with a 
representative example of the best period of French artistic produc- 
tions, which now constitutes one of the finest pieces in the Museum. 

1 All the reliefs from the screen in Bourges are reproduced by Boinet in “Mémoires 


de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre,” 1891, Vol. 18. 
2 Louise Pillion: Les Sculpteurs frangais du 1l3e Siécle, p. 91. 
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